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Statement of purpose 

Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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3 The Platypus Review 



Adam Smith , continued from page 3 

first time, for instance, the distinction between productive 
and unproductive labor— is of no concern to the likes of 
Harvey. At the heart of Smith's project is the attempt to 
advance, in theory and practice, the radical emancipation 
entailed in free wage-labor. This social emancipation— 
that is, the freedom of labor to sell itself on the market 
unconstrained by the demands of customary privilege— is 
utterly obscured by Harvey's anachronistic talk of "free- 
market" regulatory policy. Nor is the more overwrought 
Marxology of a Michael Heinrich any stronger on the ques- 
tion of Marx's relation to Smith and to bourgeois political 
economy more generally. Understanding Marx to be anti- 
bourgeois, Heinrich consigns to the dustbin of "worldview 
Marxism" all those who might imagine that Marx's 
thought is in any way immanent to political economy.' 

As a systematic labor theorist of value, Smith proves 
himself an indispensable philosopher of the revolution- 
ary Third Estate. For him, the world of commercial soci- 
ety is one grounded in the free labor of a newly emer- 
gent class, a class of city-dwellers freed from serfdom 
and customary claims. The city-dwellers or "bourgeois" 
of the late medieval and early modern period share in a 
common freedom, worker and merchant alike. Their 
society, as Smith outlines in Book Three of The Wealth of 
Nations, emerges as a result of what can only be dubbed 
a slave revolt in what had been a relatively obscure cor- 
ner of Europe. This slave revolt, incidentally, has not 
ceased to this day, and not just in the sense that it has 
spread from Western Europe to other parts of the world. 
The masses of humanity, including in Europe and Amer- 
ica, have not ceased to demand a world in which they do 
not require the benevolence or indulgence of the baker, 
the butcher, the brewer, or anyone else in order to live 
their lives as they choose under the law. To this day, this 
emancipation is only available to the broad masses of 
the population in precisely the way in which Smith de- 
manded it, i.e. by wage labor. To this day, the great dem- 
ocratic demand is that people should be subject to no 
arbitrary power of wealth, but only to that power that 
"possession immediately and directly conveys" [48] to 
the owner of money: command over labor. 

What Smith termed "commercial society" is best un- 
derstood precisely as the interrelationships of people 
exchanging the products of labor. As he famously wrote: 

When the division of labor has been once thor- 
oughly established it is but a very small part 
of a man's wants which the produce of his own 
labor can supply. He supplies the far greater 
part of them by exchanging . . . Every man thus 
lives by exchanging, or becomes in some mea- 
sure a merchant, and the society itself grows 
to be what is properly [called] a commercial 
society. [37] 

That such a commercial society is class divided repre- 
sents for Smith an achievement, one that simultaneously 
exposes as irrational the prescriptive claims of all past 
ruling classes and, indeed, of the ruling classes of his 
own day. If we still say that the history of all hitherto 
existing societies is the history of class society, those 
societies and that history is simultaneously worthy of 
condemnation for having failed to have been. That is be- 
cause they failed to recognize and realize themselves as 
class societies, and were thus inadequate to the concept 
of society itself. In other words, all wealth is originally 
labor, from which, after the claims arising from "the ac- 
cumulation of stock and the appropriation of land" [65] 
are deducted as profit and rents, those who expect in 
addition, say, personal deference or sexual favors fail to 
recognize (and must again be made to understand) that 
this is a class society. As Adorno remarks, crediting the 
19 th century legal historian J. C. Bluntschli, "society . . . 
[is] a concept of the third estate." 10 

Though the fact is inimical to most leftists, the his- 
torical emergence of freedom was occasioned by the 
demand for class society. The demand for work, i.e. the 
demand to be subject only to the social power that prop- 
erly appertains to money, led to that world-historical 
liberation from "community" that we call the birth of the 
modern individual. This demand for freedom from the 
need to rely upon the benevolence of others, this struggle 
for free wage-labor, remains the greatest social move- 
ment on earth. It should not be thought that workers and 
those struggling for employment are simply resigned to 
working for a master. Rather, the worker's demand for 
work must be viewed as simultaneously a demand for a 
form of private property adequate to its concept. 

Driven to dialectics by his struggle against the French 
Physiocrats and the British mercantilists, Smith over- 
turns all past political economy. Though his work is 
chiefly associated with the demand for free markets and 
the "invisible hand," none of this is in fact peculiar to 
Smith. Rather, as part and parcel of the project of the 
revolutionary Third Estate reaching back into the 17 th 
century, these were mainstream concerns of political 
economy from at least the time of John Locke and Sir 
Dudley North. Similarly, the character and productive 
potential of the division of labor, so closely associated 
with Smith's name, forms a subject of intense reflection 
and analysis nearly three-quarters of a century before 
The Wealth of Nations in the writings of Sir William Petty. 
The neglect of what is novel in Smith goes hand in hand 
with the one-sided rejection of liberalism and of the 
bourgeois revolutions. 

What is in fact central to Smith's work is the funda- 
mental clarification of labor as the category at the heart 
of bourgeois freedom. This further specification of mod- 
ern freedom reaches toward Ricardo and the Ricardian 
theorists of the labor movement, as well as the 19 th cen- 
tury more generally, inasmuch as Smith raises not only 
the question of the emergence of class society, but also 
of the Third Estate's internal capacity for class division. 
As Smith notes: 

We have no acts of parliament against combining to lower 
the [wages of labor], but many against combining to raise 
it . . . We rarely hear, it has been said, of the combinations 
of masters; though frequently of those of workmen. But 
whoever imagines, upon this account, that masters rarely 
combine, is as ignorant of the world as of the subject. 
Masters are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit, but 
constant and uniform combination, not to raise the wages 
of labour ... To violate this combination is every where a 
most unpopular action, and a sort of reproach to a master 
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among his neighbours and equals. We seldom, indeed, 
hear of this combination, because it is the usual, and one 
may say, the natural state of things which nobody ever 
hears of . . . [The workers' combinations, by contrast,] are 
desperate [as they] act with the folly and extravagance 
of desperate men who must either starve or frighten 
their masters into an immediate compliance with their 
demands. The masters upon these occasions are not as 
clamourous upon the other side, [yet] they never cease to 
call aloud for the assistance of the civil magistrate and the 
rigorous execution of [anti-labor laws]. [84-5] 

As Smith remarks, clinching the matter, "A man must 
always live by his work" [85]. And, just as Smith reaches 
toward Ricardo and Ricardian theorists in his analysis 
of class formation, so he also connects the revolu- 
tionary Third Estate to its progeny and heir, the 19 th 
century workers' movement, by calling not only for the 
emancipation of labor but also for the fulfillment of that 
emancipation in the struggle for higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions. On this matter, The Wealth of 
Nations could not be clearer: 

[A man's] wages must at least be sufficient to maintain 
him. They must even upon most occasions be somewhat 
more; otherwise it would be impossible for him to bring up 
a family, and the race of workmen would not last beyond 
the first generation . . . differences in the mode of subsis- 
tence [of workers] is not the cause but the effect of the dif- 
ference in wages; though by a strange misapprehension, I 
have frequently heard it represented as the cause. It is not 
because one man keeps a coach while his neighbor walks 
afoot that the one is rich and the other poor, but because 
the one is rich he keeps a coach, and because the other 
is poor he walks afoot ... Is improvement in the circum- 
stance of the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the society. The 
answer seems abundantly plain . . . The liberal reward 
of labor, as it is the effect of increasing wealth, so it is 
the cause of increasing population. To complain of it is to 
lament over the necessary effect and cause of the greatest 
public prosperity. [85, 93, 96, 99] 

Thus, while demanding legal protection for labor's right 
to organize, Smith could still hope, and moreover hope 
in good faith, that bourgeois freedom realized in and 
through the supremacy of economics would one day 
lead to the emancipation of laboring humanity. 

It is the commitment to philosophy and freedom 
that confers forthrightness upon the great scientific 
pronouncements of the bourgeois class as exemplified 
by the author of The Wealth of Nations. Such bourgeois 
revolutionary thought stands, as might well be expected 
from a self-proclaimed devotee of Rousseau, as an 
indictment of "the history of all hitherto existing societ- 
ies," including the mere civilization of Smith's own day. 
Marxism and its critique of political economy represent 
the continuation of this revolutionary bourgeois tradi- 
tion, albeit in changed conditions. Marxism is by no 
means the repudiation of Smith's radical Enlighten- 
ment. For Marxism seeks, in its struggle to advance 
social-political emancipation, not to redeem history 
from the wreckage of Smith's "utopianism of process"; 
rather, it seeks to redeem Smith's thought from the 
wreckage of history. Under conditions of capital, Smith's 
thought itself demands its own critique. IP 
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Eros and Civilization: the title expressed an optimistic, 
euphemistic, even positive thought, namely, that the 
achievements of advanced industrial society would en- 
able man to reverse the direction of progress, to break 
the fatal union of productivity and destruction, liberty 
and repression — in other words to learn [Nietzsche's] 
gay science. 

— Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civlization 

In [ancient] philosophy the duties of human life were 
treated as subservient to the happiness and perfection 
of human life. But when moral, as well as natural phi- 
losophy, came to be taught only as subservient to theol- 
ogy, the duties of human life were treated of as chiefly 
subservient to the happiness of a life to come. . . . [But 
even] in [what came to be called] the modern philosophy 
[perfecting virtue] was frequently represented as gener- 
ally, or rather as almost always inconsistent with any 
degree of happiness in this life; and heaven was to be 
earned only by penance and mortification, by austerities 
and abasement of a monk; not by the liberal generous, 
and spirited conduct of man. 

— Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations 

NIETZSCHE BELIEVED that gaining even a modicum of 
reason and freedom had to be a hard won, blood- 
soaked, and world-historical affair, but was neverthe- 
less inclined to be as uncharitable in the extreme to- 
ward Jean-Jacques Rousseau, "the seducer" behind the 
idealist and rabble in the French Revolution, as toward 
the socialists who claimed to be the inheritors of the 
Jacobin tradition. He identified Of the Social Contract— a 
meditation on the conditions of possibility for the radical 
self-determination of modern civilization— as putting 
forward the first image of modern man to inspire mor- 
tals to a "transfiguration" of their own circumstances. 
However, modern man turned out to be a creature af- 
flicted with a fevered historical self-consciousness that 
periodically flared up in revolutions, "likeTyphon under 
Etna." 1 It was a symptom of this curious sickness, Ni- 
etzsche held, that had led the philosophizing son of a 
watchmaker to characterize man as a creature full of 
pity or empathy and as capable of perfectibility, while 
positing an unwarranted faith in nature as an idyll of 
freedom. Nietzsche saw modern civilization as a chi- 
mera, characterized by what Kant had referred to as 
"glittering misery" and by the creation of invidious inter- 
dependencies. Nietzsche therefore reached a conclu- 
sion opposite that of the Citizen of Geneva. For Ni- 
etzsche, plunging further into the civilization that the 
latter abhorred "is precisely that which speaks in fa- 
vor of civilization." 2 For moderns, who were proving 
themselves unable to squarely take on the task of En- 
lightenment, it was as "reasonable" to consider a return 
to nature as it was for them to revive Greek tragedy; we 
moderns had no chance of ever going back to the state 
of nature— the state of nature was itself a myth that the 
dialectic of Enlightenment had necessitated. 

Despite identifying re proving themselves unable to 
squarely take on the task of Enlightenment, it never 
offered a clear resolution to the "the physiological self- 
contradiction" that defines capitalism. One can admit as 
much without either attempting to shape Nietzsche on a 
Marxist lathe— the accusation once leveled at Adorno— 
or giving in to the idea that Nietzsche was an elitist, 
anti-democratic, and anti-liberal conservative. 3 The 
efforts to "let workers be themselves" had failed, Ni- 
etzsche wrote in Twilight of the Idols, as a result of "the 
most irresponsible negligence." Nietzsche was appor- 
tioning fault for this "negligence" directly on the social- 
ists, who were confounded as to why, in spite of the fact 
that workers had made enormous strides toward socio- 
political equality since the industrial revolution, and 
justifiably wanted more and felt "their existence to be 
desperate ... an injustice," their demands for "a social 
democracy" could not be met by the vote and contrac- 
tual rights. Europe had to answer the workers, while the 
workers tried to articulate their own demands and to 
answer, "What do they will'"? 1 But the socialists— those 
"superficial, envious, and three-quarter actors" infected 
with "nihilism"— had turned freedom into an ethic and 
so crab-walked backward into "a will to negate life." 5 
Further, their values were little more than refashioned 
Christian ideals rather than peculiarly modern aspira- 
tions; their certitude that a socialist revolution was in- 
evitable was motivated by the same animalistic instincts 
that had led Christians to see the Last Judgment as "the 
sweet consolation of revenge." 6 Such vituperations also 
masked the actual task of emancipation and left the 
socialists with the muddle-headed belief that, "[as] time 
marches forward... Everything that is in it also marches 
forward— that the development is one that moves for- 
ward." Although even "the most level-headed are led 
astray by this illusion," Nietzsche claimed, "the nine- 
teenth century does not represent progress per the six- 
teenth . . . 'Mankind' does not advance, it does not even 
exist .... Man represents no progress over the animal: 
the civilized tenderfoot is an abortion." 7 Despite the 
touted "progress" of the nineteenth over the eighteenth 
century, the socialists had overlooked or were unable to 
recover what earlier revolutionaries, inspired by the 
notion of the infallible sovereignty of the General Will, 
had understood— that rather than "dance in our 
'chains'" we had to break them. 8 

The case of anti-Nietzsche 

The aristocratic antipathy in which Nietzsche held the 
Left is presumably one reason behind the leftist "anti- 
Nietzsche" stance. Others chafe at the fact that Ni- 
etzsche was a staunch individualist who clubbed the 
Marxist social-democrats together with the anarchists 



as well as with the Christian socialists; Nietzsche was 
satisfied to say that anarchism held "the same ideal [as 
socialism], but in a more brutal fashion," while the dog- 
matic social-democrat who hypostatized class relations 
was in as much bad faith as the Protestant minister who 
reconciled men to their wretched fate. 9 Malcolm Bull is 
the latest leftist to argue for an anti-Nietzsche stance 
—but with the critical difference that Bull's criticism of 
Nietzsche is rooted in a conservatism that obfuscates 
the established tradition of left criticism of Nietzsche, 
which dates back to the revisionist debate. Bull com- 
pares Nietzsche to Durkheim, as both were diagnosti- 
cians who theorized that the incompleteness of our 
transition to modernity had manifested itself pathologi- 
cally in what Nietzsche referred to as "decadence" or 
"nihilism," and in what Durkheim called "anomie." How- 
ever, Bull argues, whereas Durkheim articulated a ner- 
vous optimism about "about the totalization of society" 
based on the cohesiveness of "organic solidarity"— the 
idea that society is an increasingly complex machine 
that adds up to more than the sum of its different com- 
ponents—Nietzsche wanted to effect "a return to me- 
chanical solidarity," a hierarchical, caste-based society 
with a shared collective conscience molded by Brah- 
manical overmen. 10 Durkheim, in other words, was a 
theorist of difference. Nietzsche, on the other hand, was 
a misogynistic romantic not much different from the 
predatory bird in On the Genealogy of Morals that wag- 
es "an all-out war against the defenseless" out of sheer 
hatred. But this misses the fact that Nietzsche was 
pointing out that there was little evidence society was 
progressively headed toward "organic solidarity," behind 
the back of the actors involved, through the dialectic that 
Kant had termed "unsocial sociability." Instead, Ni- 
etzsche had sensed— one wants to say, "presciently"— 
that modern society had turned self-destructive. Bull 
attributes to Nietzsche the nihilism that Nietzsche had 
identified in modern society, and in this comes closer to 
Heidegger, who criticized Nietzsche for giving up on phe- 
nomenology by instead proffering metaphysical answers 
to confront "nihilism" (the meaningless of life]," than to 
someone like Lukacs. Bull is ultimately ambivalent 
about the idea that the "transvaluation of values" re- 
quires a "self-transfiguration" and "self-sublation" of 
spirit. Yet it is precisely this motif in Nietzsche that reso- 
nates with the Left's self-conception of its historical role. 

The antecedents of left criticism of Nietzsche date 
back to the 1890s, when anarchist-inclined advocates of 
the ideas of Max Stirner publishing in the revisionist 
organ Sozialistische Monatschefte tried to appropriate 
Nietzsche to their cause. On the "orthodox" side, Franz 
Mehring mounted the criticism that, after 1848, conser- 
vatives had turned away from Hegel only to find their 
inspiration in Schopenhauer. Nietzsche's break with 
Schopenhauer, Mehring contended, had only resulted in 
Nietzsche placing a laurel wreath on the class of exploi- 
tation and financial interests instead of on a class of 
aristocrats. 12 Nietzsche, in other words, failed to appre- 
ciate the revolutionary character of the working class 
and was accordingly seen as putting forward a philoso- 
phy of capitalism that was elitist. Nonetheless, Mehring 
was also clear that, "the Nietzsche cult is still more 
useful to socialism in another respect." For those still 
growing up within the upper classes, Mehring re- 
marked, "Nietzsche is only a transitional stage on the 
way to socialism." 13 What Mehring suggests is that the 
critique of culture one finds in Nietzsche strikes notes 
that Marx himself was fond of playing before Engels 
introduced him to the categories of political economy; 
Nietzsche echoes Marx the Young Hegelian. A different 
strain of the "orthodox" criticism of Nietzsche is offered 
by the late Lukacs in the chapter from The Destruction of 
Reason (1952] on Nietzsche as the foundational irratio- 
nalist of the imperialist era. Nietzsche had, Lukacs 
claimed, at least for a while, "consider[ed] socialism to 
be an ally of liberalism and democracy, their consum- 
mation carried to radical extremes," but then came to 
treat the emancipation of workers as "a purely ideologi- 
cal issue... .[when in] fact the question had objective eco- 
nomic foundations." 14 After the failure of the revolutions 
of 1918-19 and the experience of the Second World War, 
Lukacs, in the last, also succumbed to the temptation to 
see Nietzsche as expressing "certain methodological 
affinities with Romantic anti-capitalism." Lukacs nei- 
ther made an effort to grasp the depth of the historical 
divide that separated Nietzsche from Marx nor to re- 
hearse the arguments he had made so ably decades 
before— precisely that, through their criticisms of the 
socialists of their age, Nietzsche and Marx were grap- 
pling with what Lukacs himself had referred to in His- 
tory and Class Consciousness as the antinomies of bour- 
geois thought. The late Lukacs also slides over the 
pressing query: What is Marxism if not an ideology— if 
not a "necessary form of appearance" —that demands 
further development through critique? 

Nietzsche after the Left 

At a seminar on Nietzsche held in the summer of 1942 
in Los Angeles, the conversation between the trans- 
planted members of the Frankfurt School had shifted to 
trying to appraise whether, in postulating the self- 
transformation of animalistic man into "superman," 
Nietzsche had cleft to the notion of Utopia, "the sermon 
on the mount as well as the classless society." 15 Gun- 
ther Anders was skeptical of the claim. Nietzsche, An- 
ders held, had articulated an affirmative worldview that 
centered on the idea of amorfati, the acceptance of fate. 
Horkheimer countered that what was apparently affir- 
mative in Nietzsche was in fact an effect of the ideologi- 

"Nietzsche" continues on page 4 
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cal character of attempting to overcome capitalism, 
which as a system of domination was capable of 
"satisfying] most of our material needs as well as 
allay[ing] the causes of our fear." "What binds us to Ni- 
etzsche," Adorno then remarked, is that "Nietzsche 
stands in relationship to Bebel [co-founder of the SPD] 



What makes "history" relevant to the future? Through 
the eyes of Zarathustra Nietzsche saw that "man is a 
rope, tied between beast and overman— a rope over an 
abyss." 20 [That Zarathustra descends from priestly ascet- 
ics rather than aristocrats reveals far more about what 
Nietzsche thought of himself than do allegories about 




Original stage design by Paul von Joukowsky for Act III of Parsifal circa 1882. Nietzsche felt that Wagner's last opera, a story 
of redemption, had allowed asceticism and nihilism to triumph over art. 



only in the sense that [Nietzsche] uses [Bebel] to specify 
things that in reality are ideology." He was successful in 
"perceiving] that not only democracy, but also social- 
ism has become an ideology." And "in certain critical 
respects, Nietzsche had progressed further than Marx," 
in that Nietzsche had identified certain aspects of the 
dialectic of capital that were not to be found in the cri- 
tique of political economy. Herbert Marcuse interjected, 
"If Marx is right, then Nietzsche is wrong." Anders re- 
lented slightly: "One can use Marx to interpret Ni- 
etzsche, but not vice versa. Nietzsche is not a revolu- 
tionary who wanted to transform the world." But Adorno 
rode the steed hard: 

Nietzsche realized that the idea of socialism is tied to a 
concept of praxis that is not merely a reflection of society. 
Marx could only say that it is naturally a reflection of soci- 
ety. On the other hand, it seems that already in Nietzsche's 
day the whole nexus of concepts like praxis, organization, 
and so forth, showed a side whose implications are be- 
coming only apparent today. Nietzsche withdrew from the 
demands of the day for the sake of advancing a number of 
the categories in question. He understood that, in and of 
itself, the concept of praxis is inadequate to differentiate 
between a barbarian and a non-barbarian world. . . . All- 
inclusive, all-defining praxis has a tendency to continue to 
reproduce the form of domination over and above domi- 
nation as such. . . . Nietzsche's aversion to all questions 
having to do with man's material existence certainly has 
its negative side, but it also shows that he understood that 
there is something bad about the concept of total praxis . . 
. . Thus the seriousness of culture. Otherwise one runs the 
risk of transforming socialism into a pragmatism magni- 
fied to planetary dimensions. 16 

Nietzsche, on this view, was a critic of a culture that 
remains individualistic and a critic of the socialism of 
the Marxist Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands 
(SPD) as an affirmative ideology— as a symptomatic but 
necessary form of appearance. Adorno was also point- 
ing out that Marx had optimistically hoped that the so- 
cialists, through a combination of theory and praxis im- 
manent to capital, might achieve a historical conscious- 
ness adequate to the task of getting beyond capital. 
Nietzsche, on the other hand, had troublingly— in the 
sense of what is "unfashionable" or "untimely"— raised 
the specter that the weight of incomplete and thus failed 
revolutions had vitiated life, led man into "unstable 
equilibrium between 'animal and angel,'" and forced 
the recognition that "we are unknown to ourselves." 
Adorno thus implies that Nietzsche, but also Rousseau 
for that matter, will remain valid until the desiderata 
that Marx had identified are fulfilled— a task made ex- 
ponentially more difficult since the Left lost its will-to- 
power. Nietzsche, in placing "the whole question of the 
relationship between communism and anarchism in its 
second phase," Adorno concluded, had shifted the onus 
of trying to realize the values of liberal emancipation, by 
deepening the analysis and critique of capitalism, back 
onto the socialists. 

Nihilism and History 

Nietzsche characterized the sustained crisis of culture, 
civilization, and life— what we might summarize as 
capitalism— through its symptoms: nihilism (mean- 
inglessness], historical spirit (historicism), and eternal 
return (endless repetition). "Read from a distant star, 
the majuscule script of our earthly existence," Nietzsche 
hypothesized, might lead an extra-planetary astronomer 
to the conclusion that life on earth was marked by a dis- 
tinctive asceticism, "a nook of disgruntled, arrogant and 
offensive creatures" filled with a disgust for everything 
and gleaning a sadistic satisfaction in their self-inflicted 
wounds. 17 "For man is more sick, uncertain, changeable, 
indeterminate than any other animal, there is no doubt 
of that . . . [H]ow did this come about?" 18 Although man 
had braved more and "challenged fate" more than all 
the other animals, as an "experimenter with himself, 
discounted and insatiable," man was grappling with 
"animals, nature, and gods for ultimate dominion." The 
future itself had its "own restless energies" that never 
left man to himself peacefully, but instead this "future 
digs like a spur into the flesh of every present." 19 Ni- 
etzsche, in attempting to think through the historical 
inversions, the self-destructiveness, and self-transfor- 
mation of the manner in which mankind had overcome 
nature wonders out loud: How are we to cross that 
abyss? How had our values come to devalue themselves? 



predatory birds or blond beasts.] 

As Richard Schacht argues, the development of man, 
as Nietzsche saw the matter, is not the result of "acci- 
dental change, or Heraclitan flux, or the actualization of 
potentiality." 21 Self-transfiguration involves a transfor- 
mation of nature, more precisely a struggle to overcome 
our "second natures . . . [which] are mostly feebler than 
the first." 22 Or, as Marx wrote in the 1844 manuscripts, 
"The nature which comes to be in human history.. .is 
man's real nature... .History is itself a real part of natural 
history— of nature's coming to be man"— history can 
be a development in but also beyond nature. 23 But with 
the option of going back to first nature foreclosed, man, 
who is self-conscious of a life led well or poorly, had 
to treat the symptoms of our modern sickness— which 
is analogous to the sickness of pregnancy: that which 
must be labored through to deliver a new life. 24 The con- 
temporary crisis of meaninglessness had to be situated, 
therefore, as Nietzsche argues in Beyond Good and Evil, 
on the 1 0,000 year timeline of the history of humanity, 
for most of which the value of man was tied to the con- 
sequences of his actions. 

During the longest part of human history— so-called 
pre-historical times— the value or disvalue of an action 
was derived from its consequences. The action itself was 
considered as little as its origin.. ..[T]he imperative "know 
thyself!" was as yet unknown. In the last ten thousand 
years, however, one has reached the point, step by step, in 
a few large regions of the earth, where it is no longer the 
consequences but the origin of an action that one allows 
to decide its value... .[which] involves the first attempt at 
self-knowledge... .Instead of the consequences, the origin: 
indeed the reversal of perspective!. ..But today— shouldn't 
we have reached the necessity of once more resolving on a 
reversal and fundamental shift in values, owing to another 
self-examination of man, another growth in profundity? 25 

The cultural norms or "morality of mores" of classical 
antiquity— a primally animalistic attachment to domina- 
tion—had transitioned, only after extreme reversals, into 
class society, marked by liberal democratic values. The 
"slave revolt" had affected the transvaluation of values. 
What followed was the defection of the clerics to the side 
of the slaves, which explains the world-historical signifi- 
cance of Christianity, until the passing of traditional meta- 
physics rendered life meaningless— but this was also 
"only a transitional stage." 26 The rise of class society, in 
other words, raises the possibility of a transition to what- 
ever is beyond this life-form, but to realize what Nietzsche 
cryptically refers to as "the gay science involves accepting 
a difficult task: replacing the antiquarian historicist sensi- 
bilities that were sapping life with a critical approach from 
a supra-historical stance that revivifies life, giving it a 
telos, in the Hegelian sense, as a direction, rather than as 
a final end-point. Nietzsche zoomorphizes us so that as 
we shed our animalistic nature. We might then continue 
to ask: Are we late- or first-comers? 27 

Just as the disappointment of the emancipatory aspi- 
rations of 1848 had led Wagner to compose Parsifal as a 
tale of salvation, utilitarians "a la Comte and [John] Stu- 
art Mill" had theorized "the insipid and cowardly concept 
of 'man,'" which, Nietzsche remarked with an acerbic 
bite, was a notion that was more suited to "the object of 
a cult." 28 What Nietzsche was saying was that, in re- 
gressing behind the 18 th century, moderns were left vul- 
nerable to vulgarization of thought by "the cultivated 
Philistines" (who, Adorno quips in the 1942 seminar, will 
only disappear when everyone can find "enough to eat"), 
which was also Nietzsche's own title for the first "un- 
timely meditation" on David Strauss. The socialists in the 
SPD manifested this self-vivisection in accepting the 
ideas of the anti-Semite Eugen Duhring, "that Berlin 
apostle of revenge who employs moral mumbo-jumbo 
more indecently and repulsively than anyone else." 29 Ni- 
etzsche offered a heuristic for this historical devaluation 
of our values in Twilight of the Idols-. "Liberal institutions 
stop being liberal as soon as they have been attained: 
after that, nothing damages freedom more terribly or 
more thoroughly than liberal institutions." Yet, "as long 
as they are still being fought for, these same institutions 
have entirely different effects and are actually powerful 
promoters of freedom. On closer inspection, it is the war 
that produces these effects, the war for liberal institu- 
tions which, being a war, keeps illiberal institutions in 
place. And the war is what teaches people to be 
free." 30 Freedom," Nietzsche concluded, "[in] the sense I 
understand the word: [is] something that you have and 
do not have, that you will, that you win." 



If workers, as the socialists claimed, were going to 
not simply live "... one day as the bourgeois do now, 
but [really] above them, distinguished by their freedom 
from wants," the socialists had to first shed their urge 
to "condemn, libel, and denigrate society" and their 
blind faith in historical development. Nietzsche thus 
outlines a philosophy of history that calls our attention 
to the regression in "progress." He confronts the vexa- 
tion: How is this new historical consciousness, the 19 th 
century historicist thought exemplified by the right- 
Hegelians, disadvantageous to life but also potentially 
what we require for life? What if moderns lived at the 
expense of the future? How might our values be the 
source of enervation? Faced with these difficulties, 
modern man, who is generationally the result of earlier 
"aberrations, passions, mistakes, and even crimes," 
wishes in vain for an existence like that of animals en- 
thralled only in the moment, that is, without a sense of 
yesterday or the future, thus neither bored nor melan- 
choly. 31 Animals are unhistorical, while man, on the oth- 
er hand, resists the ever-growing weight of what was. 
"This is why [man] is moved, as though he remembered 
a lost paradise, when he sees a grazing herd, or, in a 
more intimate proximity, sees a child, which as yet has 
nothing past to deny, playing between fences of past and 
future in blissful blindness." 32 Although we can cultivate 
a forgetful or unhistorical disposition, or conversely 
obsess over historical details, both methods risk what 
Nietzsche calls "a Dionysian affirmation of the world as 
it is . . . [which is] my formula for amorfar/." 33 The su- 
pra-historical task consists in grasping a knife and go- 
ing at what had come before without reverence. 34 "Our 
inherited customary nature and our knowledge" had to 
be brought into conflict, "in fact, even into a war n [in 
order to] cultivate a new habit, a new instinct, a second 
nature, so that the first nature atrophies. " 35 A historical 
genealogy is therefore "an attempt to give oneself, as it 
were, a posteriori a past from which one would like to 
be descended in opposition to the past from which we 
descended," although the obstacle was "perceiving not 
merely the necessity of those sides of existence hitherto 
denied, but their desirability; and not their desirability 
merely in relation to the sides hitherto affirmed." 36 

Conclusion 

Nietzsche came of age with the Franco-Prussian War 
and was lucid while Bismark was Chancellor. His first- 
hand experience with the savagery of war confirmed 
Nietzsche as the first anti-German. It also made odious 
the triumphalism that marked the rise of Bismarck. 
German self-satisfaction was rooted in a false sense of 
accomplishment. The French defeat marked the col- 
lapse of the revolutions of 1789, 1848, and 1871, Ni- 
etzsche believed, more than it heralded the advance of 
authentic Teutonic or Protestant culture. Berlin was a 
counterfeit new Athens; the semblance of poetry, music, 
and philosophy was insufficient to the immanence of the 
task of modern life. The victories on the battlefield were 
sure to exorcise the spirits of 1848, but perniciously. 
Nietzsche attacked the evasions of the 1848-revolution- 
aries-turned-anti-Semites as decadent, in bad faith, 
mendacious, and desperate to ape the modern. But the 
socialists, who had turned dogmatic, were equally in 
bad faith. It is as if Nietzsche were specifically pointing 
to the Left when identifying "the species of moral mas- 
turbators" gesturing like invalid Pharisees filled with 
"noble indignation." How were the socialists, who were 
themselves afflicted with the belief that, "[as] time 
marches forward . . . everything that is in it also march- 
es forward," going to then serve "as physicians, consol- 
ers, and 'saviors' of the sick"? 37 

Nietzsche was, in a lot of ways, a typical liberal of the 
late 19 th century, expressing a concern with conformism, 
mass or herd society, and authoritarianism. His inner 
affinities and differences with Hegel and Marx can be 
productively specified in the twist that each delivers to 
their Rousseauian conviction that a consciousness of 
history and the task of freedom are interdependent. The 
main differences between them can be attributed to the 
events of the mid-1 9 th century that mark a historical 
watershed, on one side of which stands Hegel, on the 
other Marx and Nietzsche. Hegel had attempted to su- 
persede the contradiction between romanticism and 
enlightenment. But whereas Hegel saw the romantic 
view of history as a necessary stage of modernity, and 
Marx saw the metaphysics of historical Spirit attendant 
to the emergence of the state as the rational core of 
Hegel, for Nietzsche modernity had degenerated into 
melancholy. Nietzsche was acutely aware of the exhaus- 
tion within the bourgeois-democratic revolution, which, 
unable to manage itself within the framework of parlia- 
mentary democracy, had collapsed into Bonapartist 
authoritarianism under Bismarck. 

After 1848, Nietzsche remarked, "workers were en- 
listed for the military, they were given the right to orga- 
nize, the political right to vote: is it any wonder that 
workers today feel their existence to be desperate (ex- 
pressed morally— to be an injustice)?" As it happened, 
Nietzsche had reason to doubt whether their demands 
were pointing toward was the realization— completion 
and transfiguration— of the values of liberal emancipa- 
tion. The developments of the last 100 years make the 
relationship between Nietzsche and Marx inevitably 
more opaque than it was for the revolutionary Marxists 
of the early 19 th century. Both were harsh critics of the 
socialists of their day, but whereas Marx (and Engels] 
saw in the struggle for socialism signs of that struggle 
"pointing beyond itself," toward the establishment of the 
classless society, Nietzsche saw only widespread re- 
sentment as the final destination of the socialist move- 
ments. This major difference, so crucial when the inter- 
national socialist movement was expanding and a new 
era of revolutionary history was on the horizon, has re- 
ceded behind the history of the 20 th century. Any attempt 
to reckon with our present impasse inevitably comes to 
ask: "What is there to recover?" It is in light of this task 
that Marx and Nietzsche are not flatly counterposed, but 
are different critics of an object that disintegrated before 
it fulfilled its most vital aspirations. IP 
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Rousseau , continued from page 1 

Rousseau in the 18 th century 

The Classicism of the 18th century Enlightenment had its 
distinctive melancholy, already, reaching back in histori- 
cal fragments, broken remnants of Ancient forms, for 
inspiration to the modern task of freedom. Ri Ike, at the 
turn of the 20 th century, expressed this wistful sense of 
modern freedom in his poem "Archaic Torso of Apollo:" 

We cannot know his legendary head 

with eyes like ripening fruit. And yet his torso 

is still suffused with brilliance from inside, 

like a lamp, in which his gaze, now turned to low, 

gleams in all its power. Otherwise 

the curved breast could not dazzle you so, nor could 

a smile run through the placid hips and thighs 

to that dark center where procreation flared. Otherwise 

this stone would seem defaced 

beneath the translucent cascade of the shoulders 

and would not glisten like a wild beast's fur: 

would not, from all the borders of itself, 

burst like a star: for here there is no place 

that does not see you. You must change your life. 8 

The scholar of German Idealist philosophy, Robert Pip- 
pin, wrote that after Kant's critical turn, 

some new way of conceiving of philosophy adequate to the 
realization of the radically historical nature of the human 
condition was now necessary!.] . . . The problem of under- 
standing properly (especially critically] conceptual, artistic, 
and social change was henceforth at the forefront!.]' 

This new conception was found in Rousseau. Rousseau 
wrote that white animals were machines wound up for 
functioning in a specific natural environment, humans 
could regard and reflect upon their own machinery and 
thus change it. This was Rousseau's radical notion of 
"perfectibility" which was not in pursuit of an ideal of 
perfection but rather open-ended in infinite adaptability. 
Unlike animal species, humans could adapt themselves to 
live in any environment and thus transform "outer nature" 
to suit them, thus transforming as well their own "inner 
nature," giving rise to ever-new possibilities. This was the 
new conception of freedom, not freedom to be according 
to a fixed natural or Divine form, but rather freedom to 
transform and realize new potential possibilities, to be- 
come new and different, other than what we were before. 

Rousseau and Kant 

Rousseau understood the most radical possibilities of 
freedom-in-transformation to take place in society, the 
site of new and "alien powers which he cannot employ 
without the help of other men." Rousseau described this 
as the sacrifice of "natural liberty" for "moral freedom," 
the freedom to act in unnatural ways. For Rousseau, such 
freedom was radically ambivalent: it could be for good or 
for ill. However, the problem of society in which humanity 
had fallen could only be "solved" socially, not individually. 
This is why Rousseau was liable to be read later antinom- 
ically, as either anarchist or authoritarian: Rousseau gave 
expression to the radical ambiguity of freedom as it was 
revealed in modern society, the crossroads of civilization 
that bourgeois society represented. As Kant put it, in his 
"Idea for a Universal History from a Cosmopolitan Point 
of View" written in 1 784, the same year as his famous es- 
say answering the question, "What is Enlightenment?," 

The vitality of mankind may fall asleep... Until this last 
step to a union of states is taken, which is the halfway 
mark in the development of mankind, human nature must 
suffer the cruelest hardships under the guise of external 
well-being; and Rousseau was not far wrong in preferring 
the state of savages, so long, that is, as the last stage to 
which the human race must climb is not attained. ..[Mere 
civilization,] however, is nothing but pretense and glit- 
tering misery. In such a condition the human species will 
no doubt remain until... it works its way out of the chaotic 
conditions of its international relations. 10 

Rousseau was profoundly inspirational for Kant with 
respect to the fundamental "philosophical" issue of the 
relation of theory and practice. Specifically, Rousseau 
originated the modern dialectic of theory and practice, 
what Rousseau called their "reflective" and Kant called 
their "speculative" relation. In Kant's First Critique, the 
Critique of Pure Reason, and his summary of his argu- 
ment there and reply to critics of it, the Prolegomena to 
Any Future Metaphysics, Kant articulated the "conditions 
of possibility" for concepts or categories of understand- 
ing as being those of practice. 

What this meant in Kant was that, while "things-in- 
themselves" were inaccessible to us, things do become 
objects of our theoretical understanding, by virtue of 
being objects of our practical engagement: Objects were 
"concrete" in the sense of being concretions of the vari- 
ous practical and thus conceptual relations we have with 
them. Furthermore, as Hegel put it, in the Science of Log- 
ic, objects were not "identical" with themselves— there 
was a non-identity of an object and its own concept— be- 
cause they were subject to transformed, that is, changed, 
practices. So, objects were not approximations of always 
inaccurate theoretical models of conceptual understand- 
ing, but our concepts change as a function of changes in 
practice that were nonetheless informed by theoretical 
concepts. Concepts were "inductive" rather than "deduc- 
tive" because they were not abstractions from empirical 
observation as generalizations from experience, but rath- 
er objects were "concretions of abstractions" in the sense 
of being determined in a web of practical relations. Ratio- 
nalist metaphysics had a real basis in issues of practice. 
Furthermore, such practical relations were social in 
nature, as well as subject to historical change— change 
that is brought about subjectively by agents of practice 
who transform themselves in the process of transforming 
objects. What objects are for subjects changes as a func- 
tion of changing practical relations. 

In his essay "What is Enlightenment?," Kant had 
articulated a distinction between "public" and "private" 
reason in order to demonstrate that, enmeshed in the 
web of practical relations in society, we are condemned 
to exercise merely "private reason" in pursuit of our 
self-interest as individual "cogs in the machine" of soci- 
ety. It was only in the exercise of "public reason" that we 
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were potentially free of such self-interest determined 
by our positions in society, to exercise reason as "any- 
one"— as any rational subject or any political citizen — 
from a position transcendent of such compromised 
interested practice. For Kant, such exercise of "public 
reason" expressed, however indirectly, the possibility of 
changes in social practice: the way things "ought" to be 
as opposed to how they "are" at present. 

Hegel and the philosophy of history 

Hegel built upon Kant and Rousseau in his pursuit of the 
"philosophy of history" of accounting for such change in 
freedom, or "reason in history." The issue of Hegelianism 
is a notoriously but ultimately needlessly difficult one: 
how to include the "subjective factor in history." Hegel's 
sense of the actuality of the rational in the real turns on 
the relation of essence and appearance, or, with what 
necessity things appear as they do. What is essential is 
what is practical, and what is practical is subjective as 
well as objective. In this view, theoretical reflection on the 
subjective dimension of experience must use metaphysi- 
cal categories that are not merely handy but actually con- 
stitutive of social practices in which one is a subject. 

Rousseau, in his Discourse on the Origin of Inequal- 
ity, had raised a hypothetical "state of nature" in order 
to throw his contemporary society into critical relief. 
In so doing, Rousseau sought to bring society closer 
to a "state of nature." Liberal, bourgeois society was a 
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By exposing the historical necessity that had 
brought capitalism into being, political economy 
became the critique of history as a whole 
— Theodor W. Adorno, "Reflections on Class 
Theory" 1 

Unlike Jean-Jacques Rousseau or even Friedrich Ni- 
etzsche, Adam Smith is a thinker few on the contempo- 
rary left will have much time for. This tells us more 
about the impoverishment of the currently prevailing 
intellectual environment than about the persistent, if 
ever more obscure, influence of bourgeois radicalism on 
the Left. Today, of course, it is fashionable to have 'a 
critique of the enlightenment' or, alternatively, to de- 
fend it against an array of enemies, including postmod- 
ernism, religious conservatism, and academic obscu- 
rantism. Those currents of the contemporary Left that 
still seek to lay claim to the Enlightenment must fend 
off Smith, because, like Rousseau, his is an Enlighten- 
ment that cannot be upheld simply as an affirmation of 
"reason" or the demand for "human rights." Smith's 
Enlightenment demands to be advanced. His 1 776 trea- 
tise, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, is not a product of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment but of the cosmopolitan radical Enlightenment, 
stretching from the coffeehouses of Rotterdam to the 
meeting rooms of Calcutta. If that cosmopolitan Enlight- 
enment project remains "unfinished," it is because the 
course of history since the publication of Smith's mag- 
num opus failed to fulfill and indeed undermined the 
radical potentials of the 18 th century. 

Smith's powerful influence upon French revolutionar- 
ies such as the Abbe Sieyes and the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, and through them upon Immanuel Kant, Benja- 
min Constant, and G. W. F. Hegel, are not as well known 
as they should be, but that need not detain us from 
coming to terms with the profound radicalism of his 
thought. Less well known still is the respect that Smith 
and his close friend, David Hume, held for Rousseau's 
works. Hume, refusing to allow his famous public quar- 
rel with Rousseau to cloud his judgment, contended that 
the Genevan's major works were "efforts of genius" in a 
letter to Smith. 2 This was an estimate Hume doubtless 
knew would find favor with his friend, since as early as 
1 756 Smith had written an article that is perhaps the 
earliest acknowledgement of Rousseau's Discourse on 
the Origin and Basis of Inequality Among Men, singling 
that work out as the act whereby the Francophone world 
re-established its supremacy in philosophy for the first 
time since Descartes, displacing the preeminence of 
English political and social thought that had lasted for 
almost a century with the writings of Hobbes, Locke, 



model and an aspiration for Rousseau. For Rousseau, 
it was human "nature" to be free. Humans achieved a 
higher "civil liberty" of "moral freedom" in society than 
they could enjoy as animals, with mere "physical" free- 
dom in nature. Indeed, as animals, humans are not free, 
but rather slaves to their natural needs and instincts. 
Only in society could freedom be achieved, and humans 
free themselves from their natural, animal condition. 
When Rousseau was writing, in the mid-18 th century, the 
promise of freedom in bourgeois society was still on the 
horizon. Bourgeois society aspired to proximity to the 
"state of nature" in the sense of bringing humanity, both 
individually and collectively, closer to its potential, to 
better realize its freedom 

For Rousseau, in his reflections On the Social Con- 
tract, society exhibited a "general will" not reducible to 
its individual members: more than the sum of its parts. 
Not Hobbes's "Leviathan," but rather a "second nature," 
a rebirth of potential, both collectively and individually. 
Human nature found the realization of its freedom in 
society, but humans were free to develop and transform 
themselves, for good or for ill. For Rousseau and the 18 th 
century revolutionaries he inspired, to bring society clos- 
er to the "state of nature," then, was to allow humanity's 
potential to be better realized. But, first, society had to 
be clear about its aims, in practice as well as in theory. 
Rousseau was the first to articulate this new, modern 
task of social freedom. 

The question Rousseau poses, then, is the specula- 
tive or dialectical relation of theory and practice, today. 
How might we raise the originally Rousseauian question 
of critical-theoretical reflection on our practices, from 
within the conditions of "second nature" that express our 
condition of freedom— including our self-imposed condi- 
tions of unfreedom? That is the issue of "public reason" 
today, as much as it was in Rousseau's time 

As Hegel put it, in his Introduction to the Philosophy of 
History, 

When we look at this drama of human passions, and ob- 
serve the consequences of their violence and of the unrea- 
son that is linked not only to them but also (and especially] 
to good intentions and rightful aims; when we see arising 
from them all the evil, the wickedness, the decline of the 
most flourishing nations mankind has produced, we can 
only be filled with grief for all that has come to nothing. 
And since this decline and fall is not merely the work of 
nature but of the will of men, we might well end with moral 
outrage over such a drama, and with a revolt of our good 
spirit (if there is a spirit of goodness in us). Without rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, we could paint the most fearful picture 
of the misfortunes suffered by the noblest of nations and 
states as well as by private virtues— and with that picture 
we could arouse feelings of the deepest and most helpless 
sadness, not to be outweighed by any consoling outcome. 
We can strengthen ourselves against this, or escape it, only 
by thinking that, well, so it was at one time; it is fate; there 
is nothing to be done about it now. And finally— in order 
to cast off the tediousness that this reflection of sadness 



Mandeville, Shaftesbury, and others. 3 Nor did Smith's 
devotion to Rousseau, proclaimed in his very first publi- 
cation, abate towards the end of his life. For we have the 
testimony to the contrary of Faujas de Saint-Fond from 
1784: "'When I was taking tea with him, [Smith] spoke to 
me of Rousseau with a kind of religious respect. 'Vol- 
taire sought,' said he, 'to correct the vices and the fol- 
lies of mankind by laughing at them, and sometimes 
even getting angry with them; Rousseau, by the attrac- 
tion of sentiment, and the force of conviction, drew the 
reader into the heart of reason. His Contrat Social will in 
time avenge him for all the persecutions he has suf- 
fered!. ]'" 4 Smith's profound sympathy with Rousseau's 
epoch-making philosophy found its highest expression 
in the radical political economy put forward in The 
Wealth of Nations, which laid the groundwork for the 
revolutionary wave of the late 18 th and early 19 th centu- 
ries no less than did the Discourse on Inequality and the 
Social Contract. Indeed, Smith, as much as Georges 
Danton or Maximilien de Robespierre, was a leading 
bourgeois revolutionary. 

In order to fully grasp the radical specification of 
Rousseau's call for the conscious advance of human 
freedom contained in Smith's work— that is, in order to 
grasp the work's bourgeois-revolutionary implications- 
readers and interpreters must get beyond the outward 
sobriety of The Wealth of Nations to the "very violent 
attack . . . upon the whole commercial system" that lies 
at its core. 5 Living in the most revolutionary society of 
his age, Smith was nevertheless not complacent. He, no 
less than Rousseau, demanded a revolutionary transfor- 
mation of his society, railing with all his strength of in- 
tellect against what Rousseau called "our absurd civil 
institutions whereby the real welfare of the public and 
true justice are always sacrificed to some apparent or- 
der, which is in reality detrimental to all order and which 
merely gives the sanction of public authority to the op- 
pression of the weak and the iniquity of the strong." 6 It 
was in full recognition of the flagging of British philoso- 
phy and, with it, of the British revolution, that Adam 
Smith wrote a work that was, in its way, not only the 
most revolutionary of 1 776, but also the crucial text, 
along with the Abbe Raynal's A Philosophical and Political 
History of the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in 
the East and West Indies, linking Rousseau to the French 
Revolution and German Idealism. 

Smith is one of those indispensable 18 th century 
thinkers who articulates unmistakably that century's 
critique of our own interminable 20 th century. Profound- 
ly, even originally, aware of the depth of the self-trans- 
formative potential of humanity, Smith demands that we 
transform ourselves. Author of one of the greatest acts 



could produce in us and to return to involvement in our 
own life, to the present of our own aims and interests— we 
return to the selfishness of standing on a quiet shore 
where we can be secure in enjoying the distant sight of 
confusion and wreckage . . . But as we contemplate history 
as this slaughter-bench, upon which the happiness of na- 
tions, the wisdom of states, and the virtues of individuals 
were sacrificed, the question necessarily comes to mind: 
What was the ultimate goal for which these monstrous 
sacrifices were made? . . . World history is the progress in 
the consciousness of freedom— a progress that we must 
come to know in its necessity . . . The Orientals knew 
only that one person is free; the Greeks and Romans that 
some are free; while we [moderns] know that all humans 
are implicitly free, qua human . . . The final goal of the 
world, we said, is Spirit's consciousness of its freedom, 
and hence also the actualization of that very freedom . . . 
It is this final goal— freedom— toward which all the world's 
history has been working. It is this goal to which all the 
sacrifices have been brought upon the broad altar of the 
earth in the long flow of time. 11 

Hopefully, still. I P 
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of public reason ever penned, Smith demands that our 
time too make a thoroughgoing attack upon the entire 
commercial system. Prophet of cosmopolitan civil soci- 
ety, Smith would be outraged at the mockery made of it 
by contemporary globalization. 

Revolutionary diagnostician of the social ground of 
freedom, he would condemn not only statist capitalism 
but also no less certainly market capitalism's integral 
connection with, and extension of, its own monstrous 
outgrowth, the Bonapartist state. But rather than recog- 
nize and potentially advance this critique, the desiccated 
thought of what passes for Marxism or, for that matter, 
of what passes for liberalism, can only adopt a posture 
of knowing superiority respecting Smith about whose 
thought it does not have a clue. 

Take, for example, the prominent Marx scholar David 
Harvey, whose writings are part of the gospel of the 
contemporary academic and activist left. Harvey de- 
scribes Smith as a "liberal Utopian" committed to a the- 
ology of "perfectly functioning markets and the hidden 
hand." 7 A spokesman for the capitalist class, Harvey's 
Smith promotes their exploitative system as a "utopia- 
nism of process" from which he helpfully "derive[s] a 
political programme," the essence of which Harvey 
states as follows: "Give free markets room to flourish, 
then all will be well with the world." By way of closing, 
Harvey does not fail to instruct his reader that "this, of 
course, is the ideology that has become so dominant in 




Diderot and D'Alembert's Encyclopedie shows an 18th century 
pin factory and the tools used therein. 

certain of the advanced capitalist countries . . . these 
last 20 years." Smith represents a set of policy pre- 
scriptions against which, presumably, the Marxist David 
Harvey has others to oppose. And, surely, we can all 
agree that "Marx mounted a devastating attack upon 
this utopianism of process in Capital." 11 

But Harvey should not be singled out. Rather, he ex- 
presses something like the conventional view of the 
matter— while we might puzzle over Marx's relationship 
to, perhaps dialectical appropriation of, Hegel's dialec- 
tic, Marx's critique of political economy is an attack, a 
refutation, or at least a criticism. It would be truer to say 
that Capital is closed to Harvey, despite his being that 
book's "leading interpreter" in these spiritless times, 
precisely because The Wealth of Nations is impenetrable 
to him. That Smith represents a major stage in the devel- 
opment of the labor theory of value— formulating for the 

"Adam Smith" continues on page 3 



Adam Smith, Revolutionary 



